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Cats in Pose and Repose “sec: 


If you are fond of cats you will like this book. 

If you are not fond of cats you will like this book for the 
pleasure it will give you in presenting it to some one who is. 

If you hate cats you ought to buy this book. It will soften 
your heart. You couldn’t hate these cats. 

If you do not hate cats and do not love cats — simply in- 
different you ought to buy this book for its educational 
features. You may not learn to love live cats, but you will 
surely learn to love these pictures of beautiful cats which 
once lived. 

These are not comic pictures of distorted shapes, but repro- 
ductions of the handsomest cats in the world, in various posi- 
tions, active and inactive. 

We mail five for one dollar, to one or five addresses, or one for twenty- 
five cents. You might as well start with the five, because you never will 
be able to keep the one. People will beg it away from you. 

Besides this pretty little booklet, made up with flap cover, which we 
sell so cheaply, we make up an edition-de-luxe, with ooze-leather covers, 
tied with strips of the same, which we sell for one dollar. It is worth 
the money. 

To-day is a good day to order because it is to-day. 


|| 550 av: {Boston The Sparrell Art Co. 
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A LYTRIT STUDY. By H. Scnerver, 


| PHOTO ERA 


THE: AMERICAN: JOURNAL = 
OCTOBER 
= The Pictorial Method in Portraiture. 
oo As illustrated by the work of Herman Schervee. 
THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS. 
ze : g)NE of the most striking fea- and amateur alike have taken up the 
Sx tures of the age in which we _ study and practice of the art enthu- 
live is the steadily increasing  siastically with the 
= 2 appreciation of photographic — there is now shown less of the purely 
pe portraiture as an art. Professional mechanical and more of the stri- 
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kingly original and individual work 
than ever before. The question 
between the relative values of plain 
portraiture and the pictorial method 
is being gradually settled in favor 
of the latter. Theoretically, it is 
true that the perfect portrait should 
be one which gives us the most 
perfect likeness of the sitter. Prac- 
tically, we prefer the portrait which 
embodies our conception of the char- 
acter of the subject, the subject 
idealized —rather than its actual 
look. In other words, as between 
the two, we prefer pictorial quality 
in a photograph rather than a correct 
likeness. For, while both qualities 


are indeed desirable, the addition , 


of pictorial attractiveness to the 
qualities of a good likeness, gives a 

ditional value to a photograph. This 
is especially true where a photog 
rapher is catering toa public of cu 

ture and refinement, and where the art 
qualities of a picture are valued at 
their true worth. It is our privilege 
in this issue, to reproduce some of the 
recent work of Mr. Herman Schervee, 
of Worcester, Mass., and we offer it as 
an excellent illustration of the pic- 
torial method in portraiture. First 
of all, from the character of the sub 
jects chosen, it is evident that Mr. 
Schervee has won friends for himsel! 


AN EASY POSE. By H. Scuervee. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. By H. Scuerver. 


among the best people of the com- 
munity in which he lives. His studio 
in Worcester, Mass., is a Mecca for 
men and women in the public eye, 
from all over the country. On the 
occasion of the recent visit of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to that city, his 
friend, the venerable senior senator 
from Massachusetts, Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar, summoned Mr. Schervee to 
make the picture which accompanies 
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this issue as a frontispiece, which 
will one day become historical. 

The pictures of Thompson-Seton, 
Elbert Hubbard, Geo. Grossmith, 
Lieutenant Hobson, are but a few 
selected at random from a host of 
distinguished sitters at the Schervee 
studio. All these pictures betray 
the hand of the skilled worker and 
show the high esteem in which he is 
held as a photographer. 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE 


GROSSMITH. By H. Scherver. 
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The difference between a clever 
portrait and one from which the soul 
seems to speak, is the difference be- 
tween technique and art. Balance, 
harmony of composition, good posing 
and lighting, constitute good tech- 
nique in a photograph, but the spirit 
infused into a picture, which makes 
it artistic, is something entirely dis- 
tinct from technique. Poetic feeling 
and power of imagination and thought 
are the things which give individuality 
to a photograph, and lift technical ex- 
cellence to the level of a fine art. All 
these qualities are largely inherent 
in the accompanying half-tone pic- 
tures of Mr. Schervee. His knowledge 
of composition, the arrangement of 
lines, the management of light and 
shade, enables him to produce success- 
ful photographs, because preference 
and love for the ideal in his subjects is 
a quality which he brings to bear in 
all his werk. No photographer can 
reproduce beauty unless he is first 
capable of perceiving it himself. 
This subtle power of observation 
which comes only after long expe- 
rience and study, is the only way to 
establish sympathy between the 
sitter and the operator, and is the 


first requisite for success. 
One of the striking characteristics 
of the Schervee portraits is simplicity 


of treatment and accessories. It is 
by what he omits that he shows him- 
self a master of style. Nothing is 
allowed to disturb the general dis- 
tribution of light and shade and the 
harmony of line in his photographs. 
By the skilful massing of lights and 
shadows he secures the effect of 
space about the sitter which gives 
variety and individuality to his por- 
traits, and a freshness that could 
never be obtained by the crowding 
in of accessories. 

The graceful, easy, simple poses 
of his subjects are always to be re- 
marked in his pictures, and the due 
subordination of everything to the 
central point of interest—the head 
or face, he obtains by soft definition 
and skilful lighting. 

Some one has said that “ many 
persons feel art, some understand it, 
but few both feel and understand it.” 
Yet we venture the prediction that 
the study of the Schervee pictures 
given inthis issue will constitute for 
many of our readers a delight and 
inspiration. 


LOADING CLOVER. By G. Werner, Dusiin 
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The Yellow Anactoria. 


R...¥. 
Author of “ Men’s Tragedies,” 


N Paris, in June last, I was in- 
troduced by my friend Henri 
Clavier to Monsieur de 

Monsieur is a man of sixty 
and has two passions — fencing, and 
the Modern in photography. His 
large fortune, the most of which he 
devotes to the latter pursuit, allows 
him to indulge his desire to the point, 
practically, of eccentricity. But he 
knows ! ~ how wonderfully he 
knows ! 

He has never exhibited ; he both 
loves his work too greatly and dis- 
dains indiscriminate applause too 
much. 

I am the only American who has 
seen it. 

He lives like a hermit in the Rue 
du Bac. You go in through a dis- 
mal archway, across a_ cheerless 
courtyard, through a tunnel-like cor- 
ridor, and arrive —in a fairy-land of 
flowers. 

The whole top story of the house 
is glass. 

You mount five flights of stone 
steps; Monsieur receives you in an 
artist’s white blouse, stained with 
very curious streaks of nearly lumi- 
nous mauves and chrome yellows ; 
you light a cigarette, and Monsieur 
opens the door of the “ gallery.” 

The room is, I should say, about 
sixty by ten feet. The floor is a 
dull black, and the blackness runs 
up the walls to a height of some- 
thing like four feet ; then comes the 
stratum of photographs. It is three 
feet deep. Above, the wall is cream 
white ; the ceiling is of glass. The 
photographs, which vary greatly in 
size but are mostly about twenty- 
two by twenty-seven inches, are 
separated from one another by broad 
breadths of dull crimson paper. 

On the left side, as you enter, are 
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and «+ The Life of a Woman.” 


ordinary things, views, etc., done by 
the hand of an expert. But you do 
not look at them. It is the other 
side that commands your startled 
attention. 

For the photographs are each 
wholly in one of three colors — 
greens, blues, and yellows. 

You can imagine the effect against 
that background ! 

He himseif prefers his greens. | 
don’t. They lack the luminosity ot 
his yellows. His blues, while most 
impressively somber and desolate, 
seem to lack light; their darker 
shadows blur—he admits that he has 
failed with his blues— though they 
are wonderful. 

I do not here intend to criticise 
his beloved greens; when he talks 
about them he talks chemistry. My 
business now is with the yellows, 
and one study in particular. 

I had passed down the line in 
silence (it seemed the only fit thing 


to do). I stopped suddenly. Mon. 
sieur, I remember, chuckled de 
lightedly. 


“Ah!” he said, in a low voice, 
My yellow Anactoria!”’ 

This picture was one of the larg- 
est. It was a view, from the back, of 
a woman totally nude, standing un 
der a low-branched tree, one hanging 
bough of which she grasped with the 
right hand. The background was 
forest, very dark. The time was 
evidently late afternoon, practically 
sunset, and in autumn. 

All this sounds very ordinary 
These are the outlines. But the 
picture ! 

It is three tones of yellow and a 
black,—a canary, which lessens t: 
a blindingly luminous white as o! 
electric light, a chrome which, i 
its turn, grows sulphurously copper) 
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till it burns like a flame, and a burnt 
orange which deepens into the heavy 
blackness of the shadows. 

That black ! 

Not the black such as we put on 
canvass with a brush, but the black 
of nature; the murky, lonely black, 
which for a moment seems pear] 
gray, then mouse gray, then almost 
ultra-marine blue in the heavier 
patches. 

The back is in golden shadow ; 
but, along the curves of the flank and 
breast, and upon the upper edge of 
the raised right shoulder and arm, 
gleams an almost dazzling and very 
narrow border of light—light like a 
white flame. 

Upon the densely yet softly and 
mistily black hair, half tumbled upon 
that raised right shoulder, there lies 
a single fallen autumn leaf in the 
twilight, a fleck of burnished flame 
upon the dusky tresses. 

A few ruddily chrome shafts of 
light stab through the shadow-buried 
background; the sunset blazing 
through the interstices of the forest. 

‘“‘I was there three days,” said 
Monsieur — “at Saint Cloud — my- 
self, my model, and three assistants. 

“Three hours a day! Mon dieu! 
and nothing ! 

“‘T had resolved to give it up. It 
was the last day. I was very sad. 
The effect would not come. Always 
— always —always—the light was 
too—too broad —too full — not 
enough — (how shall I say !) — plain- 
tive — significant — well, sad! 


‘Tt was the last pose. 

sighed. 

**No’! I said. ‘It will not come’ 

“«T am tired’! she said, —my, 
model. 

“She rested her hand upon the 
branch. 

“Tt came!—(you see that light 
along the flank ? ) 

Hold!’ I cried. 

‘“‘T startled her. 

“Tt was gone! 

‘‘ Well—again and again we tried, 
I and my three assistants. No! 

‘At last, in desperation, I stood ; 
tired. 

“The model sighed, and leaned 
wearily upon the bough. 

Again ! 

‘“T had more sense than to cry 
out this time. The light had come 
back ! 

‘“‘T pressed the bulb. 

“Voila!” 

He pointed to the picture. 


“No,” he told me later “I do not 
exhibit. Why shouldI? More skil- 
ful men would question my technique! 
I have none, only bravery, cour- 
age—”"’ 

“Is not photography now admitted 
to the Salon ?”’ I ventured. 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
offered me a cigarette. 

“Do not write anything about 
me,” he said. 

I have not written of him, only 
about the “ yellow Anactoria.”’ 
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A STUDY. By Kk. DunrKoor, Hamburg. 
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The Mounting of Black and White 


Prints. 


BY F. RK. 


ABANDON DELICIEUX. 
By P. Duarevit, Lille, France. 


HERE are two places, in the 
|} making of a picture, where 
it is necessary to spend a 

large amount of time,—in 
the composition and in the mounting. 
Exposure, development, and printing 
may require much time, or may be 
gotten through rapidly, but the 
hurrying of the selection of either 
subject or mount is sure to tell 
against the success of the picture. 
It is not unusual for some of our 
American photographers to spend 
an hour or two in mounting a single 
print, and I have seen a collection of 
fifty prints, in mounting which three 
whole days were spent. 

The first process is usually the 
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selection of the body color, the prin- 
cipal mount on which the whole 
color-scheme depends. For black 
and white prints, one is usually re- 
stricted in this choice to the range 
of grays from white to black. For 
most prints it will be found that the 
grays must be pure, that is, have no 
pronounced blue or green tinge. As 
a general rule the surface of the 
paper should be dull and rather 
rough. In weight, if the print is to 
be handled much or kept unframed, 
not lighter than seventy-pound stock 
is advisable; if the print is to be 
mounted under glass it makes no 
difference how light the paper is. 

As regards the choice of paper 
for a particular print, it is very diffi- 
cult to lay down general rules. The 
best way is to lay the print on one 
color after another. The difference 
will usually be very marked, and lit- 
tle trouble will be experienced in 
selecting the most effective shade. 
If a print is very flat it will often be 
found that a jet black mount will 
make it appear much more brilliant. 
White is, in my opinion, very often 
useful for platinum prints, despite 
the oft-repeated statement that it is 
rarely to be used. One often, even 
though one works hard to avoid 
them, has prints that show a pure 
white sky without any trace of cloud. 
Such a print on a gray mount is an 
abomination, but a white, rough 
surfaced mount, of the tone of the 
whites in the print, makes this defect 
very much less apparent, and some 
times turns it into a positive merit. 
White filter paper has a very good 
color and surface for this purpose, 
and often ribbed charcoal paper anc 
the slightly cream-tinted  roug! 
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LE PONT DE LA TOURNELLE.. By Gro. Ecarye, Paris N. E. P. A. Exhibit 
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Japan paper may be used for the 
same purpose. 

For soft, well-modulated prints, 
with few high lights or deep shadows, 
a medium gray, about matching the 
general tone of the print, should be 
used. If the sky of the print, con- 
tains cumulous clouds, of which por- 
tions are pure white, it will usually 
be found that a medium or dark gray 
kills the print and makes the sky 
appear flat and lifeless. There is 
one shade of paper which brings 
out such a print perfectly. It is a 
neutral gray, similar to a light neu- 
tral tint wash in water color, but hav- 
ing no purplish tone. The American 
paper-trade names for it are “platina”’ 
or “pearl.”” Doubtless it can be 
obtained from every large paper 
warehouse. 

The body color having been chosen 
it may be decided that no other piece 
is necessary. This being so, the 
print is pasted a little at the two 
upper corners, placed in the proper 
spot on the mount, and placed under 
a weight to dry. It will rarely 
be found advisable to place the 
print exactly in the center of the 
mount, rather should the lower mar- 
gin be two to four times as wide as 
the top. For such proportions the 
mount should be three to four times 
as large as the print in each direc- 
tion, and should almost always be 
placed vertically. If the mount is to 
be framed, or kept separately, the 
right and left-hand edges should usu- 
ally be equally wide. If the mount 
is a book page, then the outer edge 
may often be wider. 

If it be decided that one sheet is 
not sufficient for the mount, the un- 
derlays must be chosen. These are 
pieces of paper larger than the print, 
accurately cut to the necessary di- 
mensions. They are successively fas- 
tened upon the mount, and the print 
is placed upon the upper one, so as 
to give the effect of a band or series 
of bands of color about the print. 
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In practice, the print is usually fas 
tened upon the first paper, using a 
piece somewhat larger than neces- 
sary, and trimming it after the print 
is on it. This is then pasted to the 
second and treated likewise, and the 
process is repeated until the mount- 
ing is complete. If only one under- 
lay is employed it is usually cut so 
as to make a narrow margin around 
the print. If the print and mount 
are nearly alike in tone, a single dark 
harmonizing edge is often useful. 
Two or more of the same width are 
often employed. Great care must 
then be taken that the progression of 
tone and color are perfect. The 
effect is that of a shaded frame to 
the print. Instead of one narrow 
edge more may be used, separated 
by wide strips of the body color or 
one nearly the same. The possible 
combinations are endless, as a few 
trials will prove. Great care should 
be used not to employ too many 
shades in one mount. If more than 
two, or, very rarely, three, are used, 
the mount usurps the attention 
which should be given to the print. 
As many as fourteen papers are used 
by one leading American photog- 
rapher, but the practice is not to 
be commended, at least until one has 
made a reputation. 

While grays are the most useful 
colors for mounting platinum prints, 
there are some others which may 
find employment on occasion. Old 
platinum paper often gives prints of 
a brownish tone. When such are 
to be mounted it will be found that 
brownish grays or even browns must 
be used, or the effect will be un- 
pleasant. Too reddish browns must 
be carefully avoided. The same 
colors are good for sepia prints. 
When bromide prints are made the 
blacks often have a greenish tone. 
This may be corrected in mounting 
by the employment either of greenish 
mounts, or of those which contain a 
trace of a reddish tinge, the ones to 
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be employed being carefully selected 
with reference to the print. In gen- 
eral, in mounting a print which shows 
color, the proper mounts will be 
those in which the color of the print 
or its complementary color are to be 
recognized. For snow scenes, blue 
mounts may be sparingly used, some- 
times greatly accentuating the im- 
pression of coldness. For yellows, 
reds and purples, the platinum printer 
finds very little use, although, rarely, 
a very aarrow edge of a dull yellow- 
ish or reddish hue may find employ- 
ment. 
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N. E. P. A. Exhibit. 


The best method of cutting the 
papers is a trimming-board, as with 
it the work can be done much more 
quickly ; but if this is not at hand, 
the cutting may be done with a sharp 
knife and a straight edge on a piece 
of glass. In this case, if a single 
thickness of newspaper is_ placed 
under the paper to be cut and vig 
orous pressure is applied, the cut 
will always be clean, with no ragged 
edges. This method of cutting has 
the serious disadvantage that it is 
very difficult to cut the papers 
square. DRESDEN, September, 1902. 
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Dies tor Photographic Mounts. 


P. W. 


a] VERY amateur photographer, 
at one time or another, 
makes a photograph that is 
mij} not only a photograph, but 
a picture worthy of being mounted 
and framed in the most artistic 
manner, and of being hung in the 
best light in the best room in the 
house. 

There are few of us, perhaps, who, 
as a rule, take many such pictures — 
pictures which interest us always 
and which havea quality that appeals 
to a something within us, which we 
call our artistic feeling. 

But when we do take such a pic- 
ture, we not only keep one framed 
at home, but usually distribute 
copies among our particular friends, 
and occasionally send one to one of 
the Photographic Magazines in the 
hope of having it published — so that 
all interested in amateur photography 
may see the good work we are 
doing. 

When an artist paints a portrait or 
landscape, whether for his own col- 
lection or for sale, he invariably 
places upon it either his name, 
initials, or some mark which is dis- 
tinctive of himself and a means of 
identifying his work. 

Professional photographers always 
have their name and address printed 
or stamped upon the mount, not only 
for advertising purposes, but for the 
same reason that an artist marks his 
productions. 

We all like to know that our best 
work bears some mark of ourselves, 
something that, while not so con- 
spicuous as to detract from the 
picture, will, at the same time, put 
our seal of approval upon it, showing 
that we are proud of being the author 
thereof. 

There are some few —a very few 
— whose pictures can always be 
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identified, but their number is very 
small. To the majority of ama- 
teurs who take pictures’ which, 
while being good, both from an 
artistic and photographic standpoint, 
are not exactly individual of tlem- 
selves there is a need of some method 
to show their authorship. 

Many write their names upon the 
mount ; some have private markings ; 
and a few others use a die, which is 
driven or pressed into the picture 
or mount. 

It has always been my custom to 
sign my pictures (the good ones) 
before giving them away. 

Of late, however, I have felt that 
signing my name was not satisfac- 
tory; it was too noticeable and sa- 
vored too much of the professional ; 
so I decided to adopt another method, 
which, while designating authorship, 
would not be flagrantly conspicuous. 

I at first intended having a steel 
die made, but while drawing the de- 
sign it occurred to me to make one 
myself in the manner herein de- 
scribed, and the result so far exceeded 
my expectations that I decided to 
give the method to all amateurs and 
others interested. 

Steel dies may be purchased in the 
larger cities, at prices ranging from 
$2.50 to $10, according to their size 
and design. These are, of course, the 
best that can be purchased, and will 
last a lifetime. The dies made by 
this method, while not as serviceable 
as the steel dies, will last many 
years, and can be made at such a 
small expense that the final cost is 
less than a steel die, and we gain the 
advantage of being able to make 
new dies when we tire of the old. 

The expenditure of two or three 
hours’ time and the sum of fifty 
cents will produce three dies of the 
same or different design. 
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A BITE. By H. A. Latimer. From N. E. P. A. Exhibit. 
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THE DIE. Cut at left shows die as it comes from mould. Other two cuts show 
finished die mounted. 


All that is required is a small 
quantity of plaster of Paris, three or 
four ounces of Melotte’s metal, a 
small, flat instrument one thirty-sec- 
ond inch wide, filed sharp on one 
side, and having a square, sharp point 
like a chisel, a few pieces of tin 
eight inches long by one fourth wide, 
an old spoon, and a few small blocks 
of wood. 

The plaster of Paris may be pur- 
chased of any store dealing in lime, 
cement, and plaster, or may be ob- 
tained at the drug store. One pint 
will be sufficient, and will cost, ac- 
cording to locality where purchased, 
from five to fifteen cents. 

The Melotte’s metal may be ob- 
tained at most hardware stores, or 
may be purchased at any of the den- 
tal supply houses. 

Failing these, try the local dentist 
who is sure to have some, and will 
be glad to supply enough for the 
purpose. 

The tin strips may be purchased 
at the hardware store or tin-shop. 

If you have any covers from the 
tin cans in which blue print paper, 
sepia or platinum paper is packed 
they will do admirably and you will 
not need the tin strips. 

First, form the tin strips in the 
shape of an oblong box or a circle, 
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allowing the two ends to overlap 
about one quarter of an inch. 

Place in an ordinary bowl two 
ounces of tepid water and gently 
sift into it enough plaster to come 
almost to the surface of the water. 
Now, with a common, flat, kitchen 
knife mix the plaster and water 
thoroughly until it is _ perfectly 
smooth and about the consistency of 
good, thick cream. Add alittle more 
plaster if necessary — but care must 
be taken not to get in any lumps as 
they will not become thoroughly 
saturated with the water and so will 
not set. Air bubbles will also need 
to be avoided, and can be gotten rid 
of by jarring the bowl against a table 
or the floor, when they will come to 
the surface and burst. 

Having previously placed the tin 
forms upon heavy cardboard or 
paper to form a bottom, pour into 
each a quantity of plaster to com- 
pletely fill it, pressing it down and 
smoothing the top with the knife. 
You must work rapidly here or the 
plaster will set before you can get it 
in the forms and you will then have 
to mix a new supply. 

Allow these to harden about 
twelve hours. If you do this in the 
evening they will be sufficiently hard 
the next morning. 
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After the plaster is hard, place 
the whole in the sun, or in an oven, 
for a couple of hours, to thoroughly 
dry out all the moisture. Scrape the 
top of the plaster in each form with 
the knife until it is perfectly smooth 
and flat. 

Now with a soft pencil draw on 
the plaster the design you have de- 
cided upon, just as you wish it to 
appear when stamped. 

Be careful not to get the lines too 
fine or too close together — they 
should be one thirty-second wide and 
one sixteenth inch from each other. 

With the little instrument carve 
out these lines to a depth of one 
eighth inch, taking care not to break 
the plaster between adjoining lines, 
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BeroreE BevetinGc — Showing lines cut at right 
angles with surface 


and to have every line of the same 
depth. We now have a mould with 
the letters or design cut into it at 
right angles with the surface. 

The metal would not run into 
such a mould, so with the instrument 
once more, bevel off the lines from 
below upwards, making the surface 
of the lines about twice as wide as 
at the bottom of the mould. 

Place this completed mould on a 
flat surface, such as a table or chair. 

Put the Melotte’s metal into the 
spoon and melt over the stove or gas 
jet, and when thoroughly melted 
pour a little over the lines of your 
mould. Before it becomes cold press 
it down hard with the bottom of a 
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flat-iron, block of wood, or any flat 
surface, forcing it into the mould. 

Allow it to cool and carefully re- 
move by inverting and gently tapping 
mould, when die will drop out. All 
that remains to do isto smooth out 
the lines with the sharp instrument 
and mount on one of the small blocks. 
This can be done by driving two 
pins through the metal into the 
wood, or by first boring two holes 
through the metal with the instru- 
ment and fastening to the wood by 
means of two small screws. 

This description is necessarily 
somewhat lengthy and minute, but 
to any one having a little skill three 
or four dies can be made in two 
hours’ time, after the plaster has set. 
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APTER BrevetinGc — Showing lines beveled fron 
within, upwards and outwards. 


If you don’t succeed with your 
first carving, try again, and if the 
first die you run does not completely 
fill the mould have the metal a trifle 
hotter and press it in with greater 
force. 

Don’t heat the metal too much 
after it has become thoroughly 
melted. Melotte’s metal melts below 
the boiling point of water, and if 
heated to too high a temperature it 
will destroy the qualities for which 
we use it—hardness and ease of 
working. If, when the die is re- 
moved from the mould, the lines are 
not of the same height, they can be 
smoothed and evened up by passing 
the die back and forth over a flat 
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FULL SIZE DESIGNS FOR DIES. 


file, after which smooth the sides of 
the lines with the sharp instrument. 

The dies so made may be driven 
into any paper or cardboard without 
injuring them, but they must not be 
driven into wood or metal. 

It is advisable when using these 
dies to place under the paper or 
cardboard to be stamped one or two 
thicknesses of blotting-paper. This 
will act as a pad into which the die 
may be struck without impairing its 
usefulness. 


Various designs may be used,—ini- 
tials, singly or combined, with or 
without a line encircling them. 
Two letters are better than three, as 
there is not so much carving, and 
they are more easily combined. 

Trade-marks may be utilized with 
one or more letters worked into 
them. Some of the simpler ones are, 
a circle, a diamond with letters in 


the center, a half circle surmounted 
with an arrow. Another good one 
is a line like the trade-mark on Velox 
paper, placing one letter on either 
side under the horizontal line, and 
the third letter in the loop. 

As to the size—use your own 
judgment,— but I would advise not 
having it too large. The ones I 
have made are a combination of let- 
ters five eighths high by one fourth 
wide, surrounded by a line; the 
whole making an oblong three fourths 
by seven sixteenths. 

I would advise all our amateur pho- 
tographers to try this method of ma- 
king dies, as I feel sure you will have 
success and be highly pleased with 
the result of your work. If you have 


trouble of any kind, write to me, 
through the Kditor, and I will be 
pleased to give you any further in- 
formation or assistance that may be 
required. 
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Foreign Abstracts. 


Two New Although there was a 
Developers. time when the an- 

nouncement of two new 
developers would have created asensa- 
tion, our feelings in this respect have 
changed, and it is without emotion 
that we read in “ Photographische 
Kunst” that hydrol and hydropyrol 
will both produce good negatives. 
With a normal exposure hydrol causes 
the image to appear in about ninety 
seconds, while fifteen minutes are 
necessary for complete development, 
making the factor about ten. When 
hydrol is used for bromide prints, 
hard pictures are the result. In 
general, hydrochinon, hydrol, and 
hydropyrol are of nearly equal value 
in regard to speed and energy, but 
the two newer developers are said to 
give much more detail. As this is 
a common property of new devel- 
opers, those of the American school 
who favor suppression of detail need 
not fear to try them on this account. 


Lead Toning MM. Lumiere Freres 
Without Gold. and Seyewetz,in their 
researches communi- 
cated to the Societe Francaise de 
Photographie, have continued their 
work on the combined toning and 
fixing bath. Having previously 
found that lead pentathionate is 
formed, they have now introduced 
lead pentathionate into the solution, 
and find that it tones apparently as 
well as gold itself. As, however, 
they find that sulphur is precipitated 
when the pentathionate is mixed 
with hypo, it would appear advisable 
to take a final farewell of the pro- 
cess at this point. 
Under-exposed A writer in a re- 
Plates. cent number of “ Pho- 
tographische Kunst ” 
gives information on this subject. 
According to him, soda, in combina- 
tion with ferrous oxalate, tends to 
give the details and_half-tones merely 
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by degrees, while, if the developer 
be accelerated too much with soda, 
and at the same time diluted, the 
high-lights blacken too quickly. In 
thin films the light in the most ex- 
posed portions sometimes traverses 
the plate without having much action 
upon it. For thin films it is appar- 
ently best to employ a strong devel- 
oping solution, while for thick films 
a slow, diluted bath is preferable, as 
if too concentrated a solution be em- 
ployed, the high-lights will not be 
sufficiently developed by the time 
the half-tones are dark enough, for 
the developer must traverse the 
whole film for the high-lights, but 
only the outermost layer for the half- 
tones; and so on. (Photography, 
1902 : 587.) 
Copying To avoid that unpleasant 
Prints. granular effect often pres- 
ent in copied prints, take 
care that light reaches the print to 
be copied only from the front and 
sides. A card, umbrella, or other 


suitable shade should be _ held 
directly over the print when making 
the exposure. This stops the bright 
light from the sky. Another plan 
is to make a tunnel of tissue paper 
to diffuse the light. This should be 
large and long enough to cover the 
lens and the print to be copied. 
(Photography, 1902: 588.) 
Roentgen Dr. Eykman has published 
Rays. an interesting paper de- 
scribing how to obtain a 
Roentgen photograph of an internal 
part of a living body during the per- 
formance of a definite functional 
movement. He also applies his 
method to the investigation of the 
motion of the tongue, pharynx, and 
larynx in swallowing. By fixing a 
contact on the Adam’s apple, the 
motion of which closes the current 
feeding the Roentgen tube at a defi- 
nite moment during the motion, and 
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THE HOME COMING. By H. Leunerr. 


repeating the motion about one hun- 
dred and thirty times with the con- 
tact in exactly the same position, 
he obtains a distinct photograph. 
Different phases of the motion are 
obtained by altering the position of 
contact. The photographs throw 
great light upon the position of the 
upper opening of the larynx during 
the act of swallowing. (Photographic 
News, 1902 : 540.) 
Graduatea Mr. E. Sanger Shep- 
Light-filters. herd read a paper at a 
recent meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society, descri- 
bing the use of graduated light-filters 
to equalize the light coming from the 
sky and the landscape. There are 
different forms of shutters which 
have been devised for this purpose, 
but they are either inefficient or 
clumsy. So the author has prepared 
modifications of the ordinary color- 
screens for the same purpose. He 
does this by using a wedge-shaped 
casting of colored gelatine instead of 
the flat film which is used in the 
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From N. E. P. A. Exhibit. 


ordinary Carbutt or Cadett form. 
This may be either yellow or of 
Indian ink, when it is used in con- 
junction with the ordinary yellow 
filter. As the curve of density may 
sometimes advantageously be a curve 
instead of a straight line, he has made 
such filters by printing on carbon 
tissue through a rotating sector in 
which a suitably shaped aperture 
has been cut. This filter is then 
moved up and down in front of the 
lens while focusing, until the proper 
position is found. 


Palladium For chocolate’ brown 
Toning tones, M. Mercier ad- 

vises the following bath. 
Water, 45 ounces; citric acid, 75 
grains; ammonium molybdate, 75 
grains ; potassium palladium chloride, 
7.5 grains. This is intended for 
glossy papers. For matte Aristo 
papers the substitution of common 
salt for molybdate is recommended. 
A neutral fixing bath should be 
used. (Allg. Phot. Zeitung.) 
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PORTRAIT OF ELBERT HUBBARD. By HERMAN SCHERVEE. 
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BRIDAL COSTUME By Scuervet 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMPSON-SETON, By HermMan ScHerver. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Herman Scuerver. (Lytrit Process.) 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. (Study with background.) By H&kMAN SCHERVEF. 
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HerMAN ScCHERVER. 


PORTRAIT OF LIEUT. RICHMOND P. HOBSON. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Herman ScHervet 
(Three-quarter length study ) 
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SCHOOLGIRLS. By 


HERMAN SCHERVEE. 
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Amateur Photography for Profit. 


OSCAR VON ENGELN, 


We|UCH has been written on 

m| the use of the camera by 
the amateur as a method 
of earning money. 
those who must support themselves, 
wholly or partially, by work which 
does not intrude on their regular 
occupations, the camera is recom- 
mended. For example, the student 
paying his way through college. 
There are also many people who 
cannot afford the luxury of a camera, 
unless they pay at least part of the 
expense by means of profitable work 
for others. Yet a definite state- 
ment of just what avenues are open 
in this direction, and what degree 
of commercial success may be ob- 
tained, has not been printed ; perhaps 
because the writers had no practical 
experience in this line, and were 
only generalizing. In the following 
paragraphs will be found exact in- 
formation of ways which have been 
found profitable, and at the same 
time simple enough for any amateur 
to follow. 

The outfit must be considered first. 
When photographing for profit the 
common snapshot camera will not 
do. The bellows type should be 
purchased ; one which will accom- 
modate at least a 5 x 7 plate, and the 
larger the better, up to a 10x12. 
You need not pay so much attention 
to getting a fine imported lens, one 
of the cheaper American manu- 
facture of rectilinears will do just as 
well; but select one whose focus is 
at least fifteen inches long, i. e., one in 
which the plate is about fifteen inches 
from the lens when in position to take 
apicture. This is important, for be- 
cause of an optical law, which need 
not be explained here, this length of 
focus will enable you to take a pic- 
ture with correct perspective; and on 
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a much larger scale than with the 
lens of seven-inch focus so commonly 
sold. The automatic shutters of the 
better grade on the market today 
are all fairly accurate, but, except 
for instantaneous work, a lens cap 
will do just as well. 

Next in importance is the plate 
and developer used. Use one of the 
reputable makes of plate of medium 
rapidity, and stickto it. If you wish 
to have uniform results it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use only one 
brand and speed of plate so that 
you may at all times gauge your 
exposure correctly. Professional pho- 
tographers have trouble when they 
change the brand of plate they have 
been using. The same is true of 
the developer. Buy the constituents 
and know what is in it. As said in 
regard to plates any reputable devel- 
oper will give good results, if used 
properly. However, very few are 
suitable for the tyro, because of some 
quality difficult to control. For in- 
stance, pyro stains and deteriorates ; 
others lose density in the fixing 
bath; absolutely uniform temperature 
is required by some. Thus I have 
found that the following formula was 
to be depended on to work evenly, 
clearly, and quickly; not to lose 
strength in the fixing bath, and to 
give soft, well graduated negatives. 


Sulphite of Soda (crystals), I 0z 
Carbonate of Soda (crystals), 300 g 


Dissolve these, in the order given, 
in twenty ounces of water, and the 
developer is ready for use. If placed 
in a glass-stoppered bottle away from 
the light and heat, it will keep indefi- 
nitely. The printing method used 
depends on the character of the 
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work, and will be noted in detail. 
Make a record of all exposures, with 
conditions; observe results, and you 
will soon be able to make good nega- 
tives. The following paragraphs are 
arranged in the order of the 
simplicity of the work; not, nec- 
essarily, the most profitable first. 
The examples are my own, and I 
can therefore vouch for their authen- 
ticity and the exact measure of profit 
they paid. 

An old Union Passenger Station 
graced our town (disgraced) until a 
short time ago. It had been an eye- 
sore for a generation; the newspapers 
had inveighed against it periodically ; 
at last, however, it was to be torn 
down. I made a negative of it, 4x 5 
only, and showed the resultant pic- 
ture to friends; in a short time I had 


filled orders for several hundred 
copies. These I printed on glossy 


paper and mounted on a dark card, 
and sold for fifteen cents each. 
Figure for yourself the profit. See- 
ing how popular they were, I called 
on a retail dealer who gave premiums 
with goods, and made arrangements 
for the use of my station photo- 
graphs, at ten dollars the hundred. 
I secured an order for three hundred. 
There are many such subjects in 
which the public are interested. Pic- 
tures of college buildings, with good 
lighting, are popular with students 
for sending home; I traveled seventy 
miles once with a classman in order 
to get a college view he wanted. 
Photos of fires, railroad wrecks, acci- 
dents, and other news events should 
be secured as soon as possible after 
the happening, and if the disaster is 
of sufficient magnitude, the picture 
good, large, and clear, it will find a 
ready buyer in the large illustrated 
weeklies. They pay from two to five 
dollars each. Photographs which 
are to be reproduced, should be on 
glossy paper and dried on ferrotype 
plates to insure a perfect surface, 
in which all details show. 
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The foregoing examples are of a 
class which appeal to people at large, 
and to be popular must be sold ata 
low figure. A better price may be se- 
cured when pictures of large groups, 
picnic parties, family reunions, flash- 
lights of social gatherings, and the 
like, are made. Opportunities to 
take these come quite frequently to 
the amateur if he advertises the fact 
that he is prepared to fill such com- 
missions. In posing groups out of 
doors always select a shady, open 
space where a broad light can be 
had. Never take such a group in 
sunlight. Do not hesitate to use 
more than one plate, for, by varying 
the exposure a bit, you may secure 
a fine negative, where the first might 
have been a failure. Some one is 
apt to move, no matter how careful 
you may be. In picnic parties there 
are always a number who want a 
laughable picture taken. Photograph 
the general group first, then pose 
these humorous ones to their satis- 
faction, for they will pay for prints 
from both negatives. To avoid the 
objectionable stary eyes so common 
in flashlight pictures have a light 
burning behind or above the camera 
during the exposure. Such eyes are 
due to the enlarged pupil, caused by 
attempts to see in the dark. Never 
attempt two flash pictures in suc- 
cession, the smoke from the first 
will be sure to fog the plate. 

Pictures of this kind, of a five by 
seven size, sell readily at twenty to 
twenty-five cents each, and oppor- 
tunities to take them should be ea- 
gerly watched for, as they are per- 
haps the most lucrative phase of 
photographic work. They are best 
printed on gaslight developing paper, 
and mounted on large, piain cards of 
an ivy-green shade. 

Photographs of children and babies 
pay the highest prices. Such sub- 
jects are apt to be very restless and 
constrained in strange surroundings, 
and for this reason it is difficult to 
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obtain a natural picture of them in 
the studio, especially because of the 
comparatively long exposure required 
indvors. Therefore, parents welcome 
the amateur who will attempt their 
portraiture at home, and are willing 
to pay high prices for successful pic- 
tures, especially such as show char- 
acteristic poses. 

These are, moreover, not difficult 
to secure. One of the simplest 
methods, yet productive of the most 
attractive results, is the use of grass 
asa background. Here your fifteen- 
inch focus will come in good play. 
You are able to place the camera far 
enough away to secure good per- 
spective, and still get the figures 
large onthe plate. Focus on the eyes 
of your sitter. Inthe broad shade of 
a house, with the open sky to the 
north or south, and a stop of f 8, 
one fifth, to one half, to one second, 
is all the exposure needed, thus en- 
abling you to catch the unconscious 
momentary pose which is so pleasing. 
Babies are more difficult. They are 
best posed in the go-carts so popular 
now, with a bush of some kind for a 
background. Hide as much of the 
structure of the cart as possible, by 
means of drapery and foliage. 

Portraits of old people are often 
wanted. Place them in their favor- 
ite chairs, making no especial attempt 
to pose them, for they become restive 
and awkward in their efforts to please. 
Never, never, use the clapboarded 
side of a house as a background. It 
is impossible, pictorially. 

The price you will be able to get 
for your pictures depends very much 
on your business ability. In making 
up the picture, please the customer. 
Some people still prefer the glossy 
print and will insist on it; give it to 
them. Do not attempt to convince 
them that the black and white mat 


Make 
those for people who appreciate such 


pictures are more artistic. 
qualities. Professional photogra- 
phers have an engaging way of charg- 
ing widely different prices for the 
same print on different mounts. Here 
is an opening for the progressive ama- 
teur. These mounts, of a five by 
seven size, vary only sixty cents per 
dozen between the cheapest and the 
most expensive. Use the best mounts 
and good taste in selecting the style, 
and your pictures will acquire a repu- 
tation which will secure you much 
future work. I get from three to 
four dollars the dozen for portraits 
and groups, five by seven in size. 

Pictures of animals, pets, and 
dwelling-houses are generally not 
worth troubling with, except when 
one can ask a high price for a single 
picture, or perhaps by making a 
specialty of them. 

There is still one other phase of the 
art which it should be the ambition 
of every amateur photographer to 
enter, because it calls for a high 
class of work, and the attainment 
means something. This is the pro- 
duction of landscape figure and genre 
studies, which will sell on their ar- 
tistic merits, or are suitable for 
entrance in the many prize competi- 
tions, arranged by photo supply man- 
ufacturers, magazines, and others. 
Only the few can win success here, 
but it is worth striving for. 

To sum up: Get a lens of at least 
fifteen-inch focus, use one brand and 
speed of plate, familiarize yourself 
with it, and stick to it; do the same 
as regards developer. Never pose 
people for portraits in sunlight. 
Never allow poor work to go out, so 
that you need not be ashamed to 
put your name and address on all 
work. Above all, be prompt in 
deliveries. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
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On the Use of Ditterent Oxidizing Agents 
to Destroy Hypo 


A. AND L. LUMIERE 


AND SEYEWETZ. 


(Concluded.) 


12. AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE.— 
The solution of ammonium persul- 
phate oxidizes hypo very rapidly. 
The rapidity of oxidation increases 
notably with the quantity of persul- 
phate employed, but varies little with 
the degree of concentration of the 
solution. Commercial ammonium 
persulphate attacks the silver image. 
One ought then, a priori, to avoid 
using it as a hypo eliminator. We 
have proved that this property mani- 
fests itself only in the presence of a 
small quantity of free acid. If the 
persulphate solution is exactly neu- 
tralized by an alkali, it no longer 
attacks the image. One notices 
merely, after a prolonged contact 
with persulphate solution, a slight 
intensification of the image, which is 
due to the formation of silver oxide 
more opaque than the silver which 
forms the original image. One can, 
besides, at this time reduce the 
image either by acidifying the solu- 
tion or by adding ammonia, which 
dissolves the oxide. This is reformed 
by the persulphate, and dissolved 
anew by the ammonia; one may 
thus reduce the image as with an or- 
dinary reducer. 

As the commercial product always 
contains free acid, we have tried to 
neutralize its action by the introduc- 
tion of substances with alkaline re- 
action in quantities varying with the 
amount of free acid. Among these 
substances we may mention alkaline 
carbonates and bicarbonates, dibasic 
and tribasic alkaline phosphates, 
borax, sodium tungstate, dibasic and 
tribasic alkaline citrates. It may be 
remarked that some of these sub- 
stances, when mixed with persul- 
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phate, liberate ammonia, which in- 
jures the keeping qualities of the 
persulphate. ‘These mixtures, suita- 
bly chosen, can form very good hypo 
eliminators. 

ConcLusions.— It appears from 
the preceding experiments that the 
oxidizers which can be most effica- 
ciously employed as hypo eliminators 
are hydrogen peroxide, potassium 
percarbonate, and commercial am- 
monium persulphate, exactly neu- 
tralized or mixed with different sub- 
stances of alkaline reaction. As the 
use of the first two substances in- 
volves, as we have seen, some prac- 
tical inconveniences, we must con- 
sider that ammonium persulphate 
suitably used is the most practical 
hypo eliminator.* 

We have also determined to what 
proportions one can, with these sub- 
stances, reduce the time of washing 
photographic plates and papers, to 
obtain a sufficient removal of hypo. 

WASHING OF PapERs.—On re- 
moving from the fixing bath, we 
wash the prints for about two min- 
utes in running water, keeping them 
in constant movement. We take the 
prints from the water, put them in 
a pile in a tray and press them 
strongly with the hand to squeeze 
out the liquid held by the paper. 
We then place the prints for five 
minutes in the one per cent solution 
of the oxidizer, using 50 ccm of 
liquid for each print 9x!2cm. Fi- 
nally we wash for two minutes in run- 
ning water. Under these conditions, 
the drippings collected when the 


*Itis one of these mixtures, to which we have given the 
name ‘‘ Thioxydant Lumiere,’’ that we have recently in- 
tr: duced into commerce. 
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prints are taken from the water give 
no perceptible reaction for hypo with 
nitrate of silver, and we have proved 
that this reaction is sufficiently sen- 
sitive to show the presence of 1 ccm 
of hypo in 1 cubic meter of water. 
The elimination of hypo is then 
sufficient. 


AT THE CIRCUS. By Ferp 
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Borsonnas, Switzerland. 


WASHING OF PLATEs. —The treat- 
ment of plates is still’more simple 
than that of papers. After fixing, 
the plates are washed two minutes 
in running water, placed for five 
minutes in 100 ccm of one per cent 
oxidizer, washed two minutes in run- 
ning water, and dried. 
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MountTING In connection with the article 
PAPERS. on mounting, which we publish 
elsewhere in this number, we 
may be permitted to call attention to the 
fact that all of the papers mentioned there 
are on sale at the PHoTo ERA office, or 
may be obtained by mail, price ten cents 
per sheet, carefully packed in a roll which 
ensures safe delivery These sheets are 
either 20 x 25 or 22x28. This sheet is 
best cut into quarters. The pieces are then 
of a proper size to effectively mount either 
4x 50r5x7prints. Mr. Fraprie, who re- 
ceived first prize at the last exhibition of 
the Harvard Camera Club, for the best col- 
lection of prints, attributed his success, as 
did his fellow members, largely to the fact 
that his 4x 5 prints were mounted on 11 x 14 
papers, thus isolating his prints from each 
other, and allowing each to make its own 
impression. Most of the other prints were 
on very small mounts, and were hung so 
closely that no individual print could be 
seen apart from the rest. 

By using very large mounts, whether the 
print be vertical or horizontal, it can al- 
ways be mounted near the top of the mount, 
and it is no small advantage to have a col- 
lection of prints all mounted in the same 
way, so that in examining them it is not 
necessary to be constantly turning either the 
head or the portfolio. It also simplifies the 
problem of hanging, if the prints are to be 
exhibited upon a wall. 


THIOXYDANT Having had an opportunity 
LuMIERE. of trying the “ Thioxydant 
Lumiere,” recently  intro- 

duced for the purpose of destroying hypo 
where time or water must be sparingly 
used, we find it very satisfactory. While a 
considerable measure of suspicion must 
always attach to the use of any hypo elimi- 
nator, on account of the doubtful and un- 
stable nature of the products of the reaction, 
we think that the brothers Lumiere have at- 
tacked the problem scientifically, and that no 
better combination for the purpose could be 
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Cruci 
ruci 
found among the means which chemical 
science has placed at our disposal up to the 
presenttime. The mode of using is very sim- 
ple. The plate is fixed as usual, washed in 
running water two minutes, placed in a one 
per cent solution of thioxydan* for five min- 
utes, washed in running water two minutes 
and dried. For those who wish to develop 
plates while traveling this will be a great 
boon, as plates can easily be developed in 
a hotel room, and the hypo removed without 


using running water more than five minutes 
in all. 


SpoTTiInG For the spotting of black and 
PriNTs. white prints there is nothing 
better than a stick of Indian 
ink and a very fine-pointed sable brush. | 
always carry a fragment of ink the size of a 
grain of corn and a brush with about an 
inch of handle in my card-case, and am able 
to spot a print at any time. I simply wet 
the brush with my lips a little, rub it on the 
cake of ink until it has taken up as much as 
it will, and apply the almost dry and very 
sharp point to the middle of the spot. 
Probably a ring of white remains about the 
tiny black dot, but at a distance of a few 
inches the spot becomes invisible. If not, 
[ apply another dot beside the first, and so 
on until the spot disappears. Even on very 
light parts of the print heavy black dots 
thus applied do not show at alittle distance. 
If the spot is large, the dots must be applied 
side by side. If one large dot is put on the 
result is almost always bad. In very light 
skies it may sometimes be advisable to use 
a more diluted color. It may then be 
worked down with a little water on a piece 
of paper or china, but the principle of stip- 
pling with separate dots rather than attempt- 
ing a wash of solid color should always be 
adhered to. No fear of putting the brush 
to the lips need be felt, as Indian ink is 
nothing but lamp black, which is absolutely 
insoluble and harmless, mixed with thin 
gum arabic water to hold it together. 
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Notes and News. 


F ARBENFABRIKEN In our advertising 
OF ELBERFELD CO. pages this month our 

readers will find that 
the Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., the 
selling agents of the famous Bayer Aniline 
Colors and Pharmaceutical Products, have 
entered a new field and are prepared to offer 
both the professional and amateur photog- 
rapher five new photographic products ; 
Edinol, Acetonesulphite, Uran-Intensifier, 
Flash-light Bayer, and Fixing-Salt Bayer, 
which, to judge from the published experi- 
ments of Professors Eder, Miethe, Stieglitz, 
and others, are most remarkable substances 
and promise to become great favorites of the 
photographer. 

The Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
have aspecial department devoted to photog- 
raphy, and will be pleased to give any in- 
formation desired, not only about their own 
products, but about photography in general, 
or any special or technical work. 


WHY MY PHOTO- This book, by Charles 
GRAPHS ARE BAD. M. Taylor, Jr., is appar- 
ently intended as an 
aid to those who have had no experience 
with the camera, and the plan of the book 
is such as to make it of considerable benefit 
to this class. He deals with a number of 
the errors of manipulation which are sure 
to occur, and illustrates each by a photo- 
graph, showing the effect of the mistake. 
The illustrations do not make for a pretty 
book, but it is readily seen how much better 
the student will understand the instructions 
contained in the book by having the cuts to 
refer to. Mr. Taylor has added a part, too, 
in which he gives some of his own pictures 
as examples of the standard which may be 
reached by the earnest amateur. This sec- 
tion would be more useful as a guide if the 
pictures were better specimens of the art of 
photography. Some snap-shots of moving 
life are quite satisfactory, but the portraits 
might well have been placed in part one, as 
illustrating crude effects in lighting, spacing, 
and arrangement of drapery. One is of a 
woman’s bared back, represented by blank 
paper, an effect which is also to be noted in 
several of the faces. Another shows a girl 
reading, supposedly by the light of a candle, 
whereas the source of light is unmistakably 
in the opposite direction. — Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., Phila. 


ROCHESTER, We have been advised of the 
N.Y. incorporation, on August 6, 

of the Gundlach-Manhattan 

Optical Co., with a capital of $600,000.00. 
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This corporation takes up the entire plant 
and business of the Gundlach Optical Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., and the machinery, 
stock, patents, and business of the Man- 
hattan Optical Co., Cresskill, N. J. The 
plant of the latter Company has been closed, 
and all the effects are being removed to the 
Rochester plant of the new corporation, 
where all of its product will be manufactured 
in the future. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the new Company was held in the Rochester 
offices on August 7, and the following 
officers were elected :— President, Henry 
H. Turner; Vice-President, Rudolph J. 
Schaefer: Second Vice-President, John 
Zellweger : Secretary, Chas. P. Schmid, Jr. ; 
Treasurer, John C. Reich. 

Under the conditions at present existing, 
the new corporation seems to have taken a 
wise step at a very opportune time, and we 
can not but feel that success will result. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. announce 
the selection of Mr. Rudolph Eickemeyer, 
New York, Mr. C. Yarnall Abbott, Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Wm. B. Dyer, of 
Chicago, as judges of their Quarter Century 
Photographic Competition. The high stand- 
ing of these gentlemen as photographers, 
and the fact that they have devoted so 
much time to the critical study of photo. 
graphs, will make it especially desirable to 
have photographs passed upon by them, as 
well as insuring absolute impartiality in 
judging, 


BOSTON, The Lens and Brush Club, of 
MASS. Boston, held its first meeting of 
the season at the club rooms, 
No. 3 Boylston place, Friday evening, Sept. 
12. There was a good attendance of the 
members, especially from out of town. Mr. 
Herman Dudley Murphy, the well-known 
painter, gave a short talk on composition, 
which he illustrated on the blackboard, 
after which he spoke at some length in 
criticism of foreign photographs, a number 
of which were kindly loaned by the offi-ers 
of the N. E. Association. Meetings will 
be held every second and fourth Friday of 
the month, and the management is planning 
to have an interesting and instructive series 
of programs. Each month there will be an 
address and criticism of photographs by 
some artist of reputation, while every alter- 
nate meeting will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion, by photographers, of some subject 
vital to the profession, followed by social 
features. 
Membership is open to all. 
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PHILA. To photographers who take a live 

PA. interestin advancing the profession, 

the exhibit of F. Weber & Co.,, 

Philadelphia, at the recent convention in 
that city, showing the improvement achieved 
in the manufacture of water-colors, was 
one of the chief points of attraction. 

These colors, manufactured solely by F. 
Weber & Co., and only recently placed on 
the market, are remarkably easy of applica- 
tion 

The firm also manufactures pastel-colors, 
extensively utilized for retouching photo- 
graphic prints; moist water-colors obtain- 
able in pans and half pans ; tubes and glass 
pots; and semiliquid opaque, all generally 
recognized as superior standard goods. 

This house was originally founded in 
1855, and Mr. F. Weber has been the chief 
executive since 1866. Fine, spacious sales- 
rooms and warerooms are occupied at 1125 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, with branch 
houses in St. Louis, Mo., at 70g Locust 
street, and in Baltimore, Md., at 5 North 
Charles street 

The firm holds the distinction of being 
leading importers of artists’ materials in the 
United States, and the only American 
manufacturers of many appliances and wares 
in these lines. A large trade is likewise 
controlled in draughtsmen’s and engineer’s 
supplies of the highest grades. 


A NEW BRIGHT We have recently been 
WHITE LIGHT. _ privileged to see an appara- 

tus of this name at the 
store of Messrs. Williams, Brown & Earle, 
of Philadelphia, which is deserving of even 
more than a passing notice. As shown by 
the accompanying illustrations, they have 
adapted it not only to the stereopticon, but 
also to enlarging and other photographic 
uses. The light is produced from kerosene 
oil, vaporized and mixed with air, which 
burns in the form of a gas and renders the 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


Welsbach mantle over the burner highly in- 
candescent. Lantern slides can be enlarged 
to eight and even twelve feet square with 
this light, and the weight of the machine is 
only a few pounds. 

The practical benefit of this New Bright 
White Light has been recognized by photog- 
raphers, and they are widely using it for 
both day and night work, obviating the in- 
equalities of sunshine and the great expense 
of installing and maintaining the electric 
arc light. It is being extensively used for 
photographic copying, lantern-slide making. 


STEREOPTICON. 


photo-engraving, and especially for bromide 
enlarging, but where its greatest field of use- 
fulness should be—the lecture field—it needs 
to be better known. Lecturers and clergy- 
men who have used it are enthusiastic in its 
praise. Its cheapness, safety, availability, 
and satisfactory results all commend it. 


LENS We have an excellent bargain 
BARGAIN. in a portrait lens, which a 


reader offers for sale at verv 
reduced rates. It is a Doppel-anastigmat 
working at F. 7.7, Series III. No. 7, made 
by the well-known house of C. P. Goerz, 
Berlin, a sure guarantee of its value; and is 
listed at $132.00. We have seen some of 
the work done by this lens, and if the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, then it is a 
rare bargain at the price. It is offered for 
sale at $75.00 and can be seen and tested 
any time at the PHoto ERA office, 170 
Summer St., Boston. 


BALTIMORE, The Photographic Club of 
MD. Baltimore City announces 
that it will hold a _ photo- 
graphic print contest at its club-house, No. 
870 Linden avenue, Baltimore, Md., from 
November 1 to December 1, 1902. 
Cash Prizes, $75.00. Address, for further 
particulars, F. W. McAllister, 3 No. 
Charles Street, Baltimore. 
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The Round Robin Guild 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade 


(Any amateur photographer may belong by sending in his name and address) 


“ Little October came walking to town, 

The hues of the rainbow were in her gay 
gown; 

In her brown curly hair was stuck a smart 
spray, 

Culled from the red sumac near the high- 
way ; 

And every one stopped as she passed 
down the street, 

This winsome and witching young maiden 
to greet. 


Little October, so merry and sweet, 

Scuffed the brown leaves with her two tiny 
feet, 

Whistled a tune which every one said 

Made them forget that summer was dead, 

It was so blithesome, so cheery, so free,— 

Never a hint of the winter gave she. 


Little October,—coquettish young minx, 
She was the one — though nobody thinks 
She was the culprit— who, in her gay 


gown, 
Dancing and whirling through country and 
town, 
With a flirt and a fling and a ‘ncbody 
cares!’ 


Taught the skirt dancers their steps and 
their airs.” 
—E. F. W. 

Little October is the very last of the band 
of the months that entice out of doors. She 
brings with her seductive airs that make one 
dream that summer is still with us, and the 
“dolce far niente” of her mornings and 
evenings lull us into believing that the reign 
of winter is far in the future. But let not 
the amateur who wishes to make pictures 
of out-of door scenes forget that she is a 
deceptive miss at the best, who lures one on 
until suddenly November’s chilling winds 
sweep away the last trace of summer and 
its glories. Let him take the first days of 
the month, the days of hazy sunshine, of 
misty mornings and golden evenings, and, if 
he be a wise and clever amateur, the effects 
attained in this most capricious yet most 
attractive of all the months will far excel 
anything to be obtained in any other month 
of the year. 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The shortening of the days is a reminder 
that all too soon the dark days will be with 
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us and the amateur must depend more or 
less on artificial light for his work, for at 
least three months. However, no situation 
is without its mitigations, and, being de- 
prived of the sun’s rays, the amateur turns 
his attention to the rarer but quite as fas- 
cinating occupation of making pictures by 
night. This is not so difficult a process as 
one would suppose from the fact that so 
few amateurs practise. But, like anything 
else, one can never tell what he can do till 
he tries, so the amateur who thinks it would 
be quite impossible to make night pictures 
will be quite surprised and pleased with the 
results if he is willing to suffer a little dis- 
comfort and possibly waste a few plates in 
the experiment. 

Rainy or snowy nights are to be preferred 
as then one secures effects not possible if 
either element is left out of the picture. 
Rainy nights, or nights after a rain, while 
the pavements are still wet and shining, are 
ideal nights for out-of-door night pho- 
tography. 

A hand camera is to be preferred to a 
view camera as the focusing-scale enables 
one to focus nearly correct, whereas the dim 
light makes it almost impossible to make a 
correct focus on the ground glass. Of 
course one must use a tripod, for there is 
no opportunity to make snap-shots, though 
on brilliantly lighted city streets such things 
have been done very successfully. Before 
starting out one should have al] kis appa- 
ratus arranged in the handiest manner pus- 
sible. This is quite essential if the night 
is cold. For carrying plates a double bag 
will be found the most convenient. One 
bag should be white and the other black, 
the unexposed plates being carried in the 
white bag and after exposure placed in the 
black bag. This simple arrangement does 
away with the possibility of double expos- 
ure. The tripod screw should be tied to 
the head of the tripod, then there is no dan- 
ger of losing it in the dark. A box of wax 
matches or a small bull’s-eye lantern is a 
necessary adjunct to one’s nocturnal photo 
outfit. 

Non-halation plates are recommended if 
one must bring bright electric lights into 
the field of the lens, but as a rule the ordi- 
nary sensitive plates give as good results. If 
non-halation plates are used the time of ex- 
posure must be doubled. With ordinary 
plates the time of exposure varies from one 
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PHILA. To photographers who take a live 

PA. interest in advancing the profession, 

the exhibit of F. Weber & Co., 

Philadelphia, at the recent convention in 
that city, showing the improvement achieved 
in the manufacture of water-colors, was 
one of the chief points of attraction. 

These colors, manufactured solely by F. 
Weber & Co., and only recently placed on 
the market, are remarkably easy of applica. 
tion 

The firm also manufactures pastel-colors, 
extensively utilized for retouching photo- 
graphic prints; moist water-colors obtain- 
able in pans and half pans ; tubes and glass 
pots; and semiliquid opaque, all generally 
recognized as superior standard goods. 

This house was origiaally founded in 
1855, and Mr. F. Weber has been the chief 
executive since 1866. Fine, spacious sales- 
rooms and warerooms are occupied at 1125 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, with branch 
houses in St. Louis, Mo., at 709g Locust 
street, and in Baltimore, Md., at 5 North 
Charles street 

The firm holds the distinction of being 
leading importers of artists’ materials in the 
United States, and the only American 
manufacturers of many appliances and wares 
in these lines. A large trade is likewise 
controlled in draughtsmen’s and engineer’s 
supplies of the highest grades. 


A NEW BRIGHT 
WHITE LIGHT. 


We have recently been 
privileged to see an appara- 
tus of this name at the 
store of Messrs. Williams, Brown & Earle, 
of Philadelphia, which is deserving of even 
more than a passing notice. As shown by 
the accompanying illustrations, they have 
adapted it not only to the stereopticon, but 
also to enlarging and other photographic 
uses. The light is produced from kerosene 
oil, vaporized and mixed with air, which 
burns in the form of a gas and renders the 
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Welsbach mantle over the burner highly in- 
candescent. Lantern slides can be enlarged 
to eight and even twelve feet square with 
this light, and the weight of the machine is 
only a few pounds. 

The practical benefit of this New Bright 
White Light has been recognized by photog- 
raphers, and they are widely using it for 
both day and night work, obviating the in- 
equalities of sunshine and the great expense 
of installing and maintaining the electric 
arc light. It is being extensively used for 
photographic copying, lantern-slide making. 


STEREOPTICON. 


photo-engraving, and especially for bromide 
enlarging, but where its greatest field of use- 
fulness should be—the lecture field—it needs 
to be better known. Lecturers and clergy- 
men who have used it are enthusiastic in its 
praise. Its cheapness, safety, availability, 
and satisfactory results all commend it. 


LENS We have an excellent bargain 
BARGAIN. in a portrait lens, which a 


reader offers for sale at verv 
reduced rates. It is a Doppel-anastigmat 
working at F. 7.7, Series III. No. 7, made 
by the well-known house of C. P. Goerz, 
Berlin, a sure guarantee of its value; and is 
listed at $132.00. We have seen some of 
the work done by this lens, and if the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, then it is a 
rare bargain at the price. It is offered for 
sale at $75.00 and can be seen and tested 
any time at the PHoto ERa office, 170 
Summer St., Boston. 


BALTIMORE, The Photographic Club of 
MD. Baltimore City announces 
that it will hold a_ photo- 


graphic print contest at its club-house, No. 
870 Linden avenue, Baltimore, Md., from 
November 1 to December 1, 1902. 

Cash Prizes, $75.00. Address, for further 
particulars, F. W. McAllister, 3 No. 
Charles Street, Baltimore. 
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The Round Robin Guild 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade 


(Any amateur photographer may belong by sending in his name and address) 


“ Little October came walking to town, 

The hues of the rainbow were in her gay 
gown ; 

In her brown curly hair was stuck a smart 
spray, 

Culled from the red sumac near the high- 
way ; 

And every one stopped as she passed 
down the street, 

This winsome and witching young maiden 
to greet. 


Little October, so merry and sweet, 

Scuffed the brown leaves with her two tiny 
feet, 

Whistled a tune which every one said 

Made them forget that summer was dead, 

It was so blithesome, so cheery, so free,— 

Never a hint of the winter gave she. 


Little October,—coquettish young minx, 
She was the one — though nobody thinks 
She was the culprit— who, in her gay 


gown, 
Dancing and whirling through country and 
town, 
With a flirt and a fling and a ‘ncbody 
cares!’ 


Taught the skirt dancers their steps and 
their airs.” 
—E. F. W. 


Little October is the very last of the band 
of the months that entice out of doors. She 
brings with her seductive airs that make one 
dream that summer is still with us, and the 
“dolce far niente”? of her mornings and 
evenings lull us into believing that the reign 
of winter is far in the future. But let not 
the amateur who wishes to make pictures 
of out-of door scenes forget that she is a 
deceptive miss at the best, who lures one on 
until suddenly November’s chilling winds 
sweep away the last trace of summer and 
its glories. Let him take the first days of 
the month, the days of hazy sunshine, of 
misty mornings and golden evenings, and, if 
he be a wise and clever amateur, the effects 
attained in this most capricious yet most 
attractive of all the months will far excel 
anything to be obtained in any other month 
of the year. 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The shortening of the days is a reminder 
that all too soon the dark days will be with 
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us and the amateur must depend more or 
less on artificial light for his work, for at 
least three months. However, no situation 
is without its mitigations, and, being de- 
prived of the sun’s rays, the amateur turns 
his attention to the rarer but quite as fas- 
cinating occupation of making pictures by 
night. This is not so difficult a process as 
one would suppose from the fact that so 
few amateurs practise. But, like anything 
else, one can never tell what he can do till 
he tries, so the amateur who thinks it would 
be quite impossible to make night pictures 
will be quite surprised and pleased with the 
results if he is willing to suffer a little dis- 
comfort and possibly waste a few plates in 
the experiment. 

Rainy or snowy nights are to be preferred 
as then one secures effects not possible if 
either element is left out of the picture. 
Rainy nights, or nights after a rain, while 
the pavements are still wet and shining, are 
ideal nights for out-of-door night pho- 
tography. 

A hand camera is to be preferred to a 
view camera as the focusing-scale enables 
one to focus nearly correct, whereas the dim 
light makes it almost impossible to make a 
correct focus on the ground glass. Of 
course one must use a tripod, for there is 
no opportunity to make snap-shots, though 
on brilliantly lighted city streets such things 
have been done very successfully. Before 
starting out one should have all his appa- 
ratus arranged in the handiest manner pus- 
sible. This is quite essential if the night 
is cold. For carrying plates a double bag 
will be found the most convenient. One 
bag should be white and the other black, 
the unexposed plates being carried in the 
white bag and after exposure placed in the 
black bag. This simple arrangement does 
away with the possibility of double expos- 
ure. The tripod screw should be tied to 
the head of the tripod, then there is no dan- 
ger of losing it in the dark. A box of wax 
matches or a small bull’s-eye lantern is a 
necessary adjunct to one’s nocturnal photo 
outfit. 

Non-halation plates are recommended if 
one must bring bright electric lights into 
the field of the lens, but as a rule the ordi- 
nary sensitive plates give as good results. If 
non-halation plates are used the time of ex- 
posure must be doubled. With ordinary 
plates the time of exposure varies from one 
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minute to ten, according to the intensity of 
the light. If the street is very brightly 
lighted with electric lights one minute ex- 
posure will produce a good negative. Ona 
wet night when pools of water give back 
the reflection of the lights an exposure of 
one or two minutes will be found sufficient. 
The exposure may be prolonged to five 
minutes without over-exposing. 

If lights come within the field of the lens 
halation will occur around the light, but 
this does not detract from the effect. If, 
however, electric lights are near the camera 
it is wiser to turn it so that some object ob- 
scures them or until they are out of the 
angle of the lens. A building with its win- 
dows brilliantly illuminated adds much to a 
nocturnal picture. If not obtained on the 
negative the effect may be produced in the 
print by touching the windows in the neg- 
ative with a bit of moist lampblack or with 
the medium used for blocking out back- 
grounds. 

The development of night photographs is 
quite as simple as the developing of a neg- 
ative made by daylight. The point to be 
observed is that the development must be 
continued until the negative is quite dense 
so as to obtain the sharp contrasts desirable 
in a negative picture of this kind. 

The prints should be made in black and 
white, platinotype being the preferred paper. 
The prints are very decorative and may be 
used for souvenir cards. 


REMEDYING DEFECTS IN NEGATIVES.— RE- 
TOUCHING. 


Nearly every negative requires some sort 
of treatment before it is ready for the print- 
ing process. Very few amateurs study or 
practise retouching, and, indeed, many print 
from their negatives without attempting to 
remedy the defects. The mechanical part 
of the work is very simple and requires 
only a certain amount of practice to enable 
one to do the work skilfully. The imple. 
ments are few in number and moderate in 
price. Two lead pencils. two fine brushes, 
a cake of water-color and a small bottle of 
retouching varnish completes one’s outfit 
for ordinary work. The most satisfactory 
pencils are the Kohinoor BBBBB for the 
soft pencil, and Koh-i-noor BBB for the 
harder pencil. Fine camel’s-hair brushes 
that can be brought to a very fine point 
should be chosen. Windsor and Newton’s 
moist lampblack for the water color-paint 
and a ten-cent bottle of commercial re- 
touching varnish ends the list. The pen- 
cils must be sharpened to a needle point, 
leaving at least half an inch of the lead ex- 
posed. As the point grows dull it can be 
resharpened ona piece of fine emery paper. 
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The retouching varnish gives a “ tooth,” on 
which the pencil works easily, and is applied 
to the negative with a bit of old silk. In 
applying use a circular motion and gradu- 
ally extend the circle until the edges are very, 
very thin. Without this precaution the var- 
nish sometimes leaves a ring which makes 
a spot on the print. 

To stop out pinholes rub over the spots 
with a bit of the varnish and set aside for a 
half hour todry. If the spot is small take 
the soft pencil, and with gentle, even touches 
carefully fill up the spot until it is of the 
same density as the surrounding film. If the 
first trial is not a success dip a bit of cham- 
ois in alcohol and remove the pencil marks, 
and repeat the operation until satisfactory. 
If the pinhole or spot is large, or if there is 
a torn place in the film, take the finest brush 
and bring it to a sharp point by dipping it in 
water and turning it on a piece of china or 
water-color paper. Take up some of the 
color, and, holding the brush perpendicular 
to the spot, touch it in the center, leaving a 
bit of the color on the plate. Wipe the 
brush and work the paint carefully toward 
the edges, taking care that it does not lap 
on to the film. 

If there are scratches on the film apply 
retouching varnish, and with the softest 
pencil cover them with long even strokes. 
Blend the lines by rubbing softly with the 
end of the finger. 

To block out an undesirable background 
apply a thin wash of lampblack to the glass 
side of the plate. If it is to be entirely 
obliterated use Gihon’s opaque, instead of 
the lampblack. 

Streaks of fog may be removed by taking 
a piece of chamois skin, drawing it tightly 
over the finger, dipping it in alcohol and 
rubbing the places very gently until the 
film is brought down to the same density as 
the surrounding film. As fast as the 
chamois becomes black a clean place should 
be substituted. 

Defects in landscapes are very easily 
remedied, but one should be very particular 
when working on portraits. It is so easy 
to spoil the modeling of a face that it is 
often better to let well enough alone. 

Sepia tones may be obtained on solio or 
artisto paper by substituting platinum for 
gold in the toning solution. The following 
formula will be found to give excellent 
results : — 


Potassium chloro-platinite, 7 1-2 grains 
Citric acid 60 grains 
Chloride of sodium 60 grains 


Wash the prints for five minutes to re- 
move the free silver, then place in the toning 
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bath and tone until of a dark-brown color. 
When the tone is reached place them at 
once, without washing, in a bath made of 
one ounce of carbonate of soda and ten 
ounces of water. Let them remain in this 
bath for three minutes, fix them for five 
minutes, then wash freely in running water. 
The fixing bath is made of one ounce of 
hypo to ten of water. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Percy Shires.—Your letter gave me great 
pleasure and is the sign-manual that what is 
written has fallen on productive ground. 
Your prints are very good indeed and well 
worthy of a place in our prize collection. 
Report will be made immediately after the 
close of the contest. 

Burton Sherwood.— To mount pictures 
on glass the prints are first soaked ina solu- 
tion of glycerine, made of one half ounce of 
glycerine to sixteen ounces of water. Let 
the print remain in the solution till quite 
limp, then lay it face down on the glass and 
roll down with a squeegee until it is in per- 
fect optical contact with the glass. If not 
in optical contact small bubbles will show 
between the print and the glass. When 
the print is dry back it with a piece of plain 
paper and bind the edges with passe par- 
tout binding. 

Salle F.— The print which you enclose is 
from an under-exposed negative. You can 
not do anything to make a better print, 
and there seems so little detail that it would 
not be worth while to try intensifying the 
negative. Make a new negative, and turn 
the camera so as to include the lower part 
of the door. 

Thomas D.—The reason why your nega- 
tive, though distinct in the developer, was 
thin when taken from the fixing bath is be- 
cause it was not developed far enough to 
give the necessary density. Develop until 
the high-lights begin to grow dim. If 
developing with metol the development must 
be carried much farther than with most 
developers. The image should be scarcely 
discernible when taken from the developer. 
If you will enclose stamps your question in 
regard to acamera will be answered by mail. 

Constance G.—Yes, you can use vinegar 
in your toning solution in place of acetic 
acid, but would advise you to get the acetic 
acid instead. One cannot readily determine 
the strength of the acid of the vinegar. 
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E. L. K.—The reason why the film peels 
from the glass during developing and fixing 
is because your solutions’ are too warm 
and soften the film. Have the temperature 
between sixty-five and seventy degrees to 
insure the best results. Never let the tem- 
perature sink below or rise above these 
figures. 


Ben. Manning.—Are you sure you opened 
the shutter of your camera when making 
the exposure? The reason why no image 
appears on a plate is either because one has 
neglected to open the shutter or .o remove 
the plate-holder slide. 


Carlos J—The dark streak on your neg- 
ative and the corresponding white streak on 
your print is due to fog. See the present 
number for directions for removing fog. 
You will have no trouble in remedying this 
defect in your negative if you follow the 
directions. Do not rub the film too hard or 
too long in one place. 


Flora D. and others.—An excellent paste 
for mounting photographs and one which will 
not spoil is made of best white gum arabic, 
one ounce: dextrine, four and one half 
ounces: water, sixteen ounces. Powder the 
gum arabic. mix with the dextrine, then rub 
with three ounces of the water until very 
smooth. Add the rest of the water and boil 
for ten minutes in an agate-ware or enameled 
dish. When cold add eight drops liquid 
ammonia, and bottle for use. This paste 
will keep indefinitely, will not thicken, and 
will not cockle the prints. 


L. T. T.—You can use small-sized plates 
in your large camera by using kits. A kit 
is a frame which fits the plate-holder and 
has an opening of smaller size into which 
are fitted the small plates. One can have 
them for any of the small sizes of plates. 
There are also plate-holders on the market 
so arranged that they accommodate any size 
plate one wishes to use which falls below 
the regular size of the plate-holder. 


Bertha F.—The prize contest under the 
auspices of the Guild will soon open = An- 
nouncements will be found in the November 
number of the PHoTo ERA. 


B. N. O.—Back numbers of the PHoTO 
ERA may be obtained at this office by for- 
warding fifteen cents foreach number. You 
may become a member of the Guild by 
sending name and address to the editor. 
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Announcement of the PHoto Era Exhibit 


for 


N order to encourage, stimulate 
and develop the art of picture 
making, and to enable people 
to see more and more clearly 
the beautiful and picturesque in the 
every day scenes of life, the PHoro 
ERA has decided to offer a series of 
cash prizes for the best pictures sub- 
mitted in each of the following 
classes, viz.: Landscapes, Marines, 
Clouds, Portraits, Genre Studies and 
Architecture. 


AWARDS 

Six cash prizes of $10.00 each will 
be awarded for the best pictures in 
each of these classes, and a grand 
prize in addition will be given for 
the best set or group of photographs 
submitted in any or all these classes. 
This award will consist of a solid 
silver loving cup, beautifully wrought 


1902 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


A special award will be given for 
the best set of Historical Pictures 
submitted before Nov. 1, 1902, which 
should be photographs of places and 
persons of general historic interest 
and not often photographed. The 
award in this class will be a cash 
prize of $10.00. 


CONDITIONS 


Competitors may send in as many 
prints as they wish, provided each 
exhibit has the following entry form 
cut from this magazine, and attached 
to the print. 

Each print should be suitably 
mounted, and may be passe _par- 
touted, framed or unframed. 

In no case will prints be returned 


ANNUAL 


Exhibitor 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


Address 


Title of Picture 


PHotTo ERA Contest 


Description: Time of day Light Lens. 
Stop Exposure Plate 
Developer Printing process 


1902. 


and lined with gold, valued at $50.00; 
to become the property of any con- 
testant who wins the grand prize 
award two years in succession. 
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unless stamps are affixed to the 


prints. 
All prints to be eligible should 
reach this office before Nov. I, 1902. 
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British Journal” says, if 
there is one belief the aver- 
age photographer holds more 
wis strongly than another, it is 
that a landscape lens must not be 
used for architectural subjects, and 
he becomes great on ‘“ pincushion 
and barrel-shaped distortion’ when 
he discusses the question. He would 
be surprised to learn — indeed, he 
would most probably be incredulous 
—upon being told that some of the 
best architectural photographs, in- 
terior and exterior, that have ever 
been taken are the results of the use 
of landscape lenses. It is absolutely 
true, and not a consequence of the 
introduction of modern  improve- 
ments, that the so-called landscape 
lenses—single lenses, simple or 
cemented, achromatic or non-achro- 
matic—— may be used with perfect 
safety for taking architectural sub- 
jects, the only restriction being that 
a comparatively narrow angle only can 
be utilized. We say comparatively 
narrow, but a sufficiently large pic- 
torial angle may be used without the 
marginal straight lines of the subject 
josing their rectilinearity in the nega- 
tive. Bringing the question toa prac- 
tical issue, it may be said that if a 
landscape lens be employed with a 
focus double the length of the longest 
side of the plate, and its axis be 
directed tothe centre of the plate 
(that is to say, the camera sliding 
front is not raised or lowered), curva- 
ture of marginal lines would not be 
noted. If, however, such alens witha 
focus, for example, of eight or ten 
inches be used to take buildings upon 
a whole-plate size, we should expect to 
see bent lines towards the edge of the 
negative. But even here, in a very 
large number of the subjects that are 
likely to be photographed, the limits 
we have set down would be unnec- 
essarily large. We have before us 
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Lenses. 


as we write a 12 by 10 print of a 
building used as a bank ; it was taken 
for the bank authorities, to show the 
grandeur of their property, so that it 
naturally almost fills the plate. Yet, 
though taken, to our knowledge, with 
a 16 1-2 in. focus landscape type of 
lens, and the camera front raised so 
as to include the chimneys, it would 
take a most acute observer, armed 
with a straight-edge or compasses, to 
detect the slightest deviation from a 


straight line in even the outside 
angles of the building. In other 


words, the supposed need for a recti- 
linear type of lens in lieu of a land- 
scape is a fetish only. Yet another 
example of a lens fetish — so-called 
“depth of focus.”” It is not long 
since we saw in a leading lens manu- 
facturer’s advertisement a lens rec- 
ommended for its ‘ depth of focus,” 
which, it was stated, had been brought 
about by adopting certain materials 
in its construction, clearly implying 
that the “depth” was a function in 
the structure of the lens. Leaving 
aside the undesirability of the use of 
the term “depth of focus,’”” which 
purists in technology deprecate, we 
would point out the utterly mislead- 
ing nature of sucha recommendation. 
If there be an absolutely inexpugnable 
statement in photcgraphic technics, 
it is that depth is not a function of 
any particular form or material of 
construction of a lens, but is solely 
governed by the relation of effective 
aperture to focus. A common spec- 
tacle lens working at f. 16, for ex- 
ample, would, within its area of sharp 
definition, have as much depth as the 
dearest anastigmat ever produced. 
This rule holds good, whatever the 
type of lens employed — simple or 
compound, achromatic or non.achro- 
matic, wide or narrow angle, with or 
without air lenses — made with Jena 
or with ordinary glass. 
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OCTOBER. 

My ornaments are fruits ; my garments 

leaves 
Woven like cloth of gold, and crimson dyed ; 
I do not boast the harvesting of sheaves, 
O’er orchards and o’er vineyards I preside. 
Though on the frigid scorpion I ride, 
The dreamy air is full, and overflows 
The tender memories of the summertide, 
And mingled voices of the doves and crows. 


Longfellow, 


While the trees are changing 
their summer mantles of soft green 
for the varied tones of russet, yellow, 
and red, during this month, it is 
well to note that along the forest 
edges and in patches where the 
foliage is massed together, they are 
daily producing new lines of beauty, 
not to be seen at other seasons of 
the year. It is true that the pre- 
vailing russets and browns will de- 
mand a more careful chromatic cor- 
rection than the summer green, but 
the color screen and the chromatic 
plate will enable the photographer 
to meet the new conditions success. 
fully. Each season has its photo- 
graphic possibilities, but the attrac- 
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tions of October are the best of the 
year. 


‘ There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dye, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods. 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate 

wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits 
down 
By the wayside weary.” 


The walk through the solemn 
fields and woods, and over the hills, 
will bring us to a deeper sense of 
the beauty of nature and the power 
that created it. Asthe wind scatters 
the leaves and changes the light 
values, mark the relations of fore- 
ground and middle distance in your 
pictures. And if you feel the sober 
gladness of the spirit of October, 
breathing it, seeing it everywhere, 
you will have studies of the greatest 
natural and pictorial beauty possible. 

The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do 
well, and doing well whatever you 
do, without a thought of fame. 


‘‘ He is the greatest, then, 
Whether of pencil or of pen, 
Who follows nature. Never man, 
As artist or as artisan, 
Pursuing his own fantasies, 
Can touch the human heart, or please, 
Or satisfy our nobler needs.” 


Abolition of Interest in the new day- 
Dark Room _ light developing and fix- 

ing machine continues 
to grow apace. All who have seen 
it operate, agree that it is a marvel 
of ingenuity, simplicity and skill, and 
with the magic name of Eastman 
attached it becomes an assured suc- 
cess from the start. It is pronounced 
“the greatest stride in photographic 
progress since the invention of the 
Kodak, —a machine that not only 
develops and fixes film without a dark 
room, but does it far better than it 
is done in the dark room.” All this 
and even more is claimed for it. The 
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negative, though visible to the eye, 
is still in absolute darkness (it sounds 
like necromancy), and there is, of 
course, nothing to fog it. Moreover, 
the film and developer being in con- 
stant motion, the result is quick 
action on the part of the developer, 
and a brilliant snappiness in the 
negative is produced that cannot be 
equaled under the old conditions. 
Snap-shots and time exposures on 
the same film, contrary to all theory, 
are developed together, at one and the 
same time, wonderful torelate. What- 
ever may be said of the limitations 
of George Eastman, he is surely the 
wizard of the photographic world, 
and its benefactor as well. If his 
Midas touch has turned everything 
to gold, he has certainly benefited 
mankind, in his turn, by simplifying 
the processes of photography. He 
has placed the art-science of picture- 
making within reach of every person 
even of the veriest tyro, and the 
witchery of kodakery is no longer a 
dream. With the new developing 
machine it becomes a reality. 


The time has come 
when publishers are 
sending out attractive 
fall and winter prospectuses, many 
of which are well worth a careful 
perusal. Some people depend en- 
tirely on the public library for their 
periodical literature each year. But 
no public library can take the place 
of good books and magazines that 
are the exclusive property of a home. 
For, while some are to be read and 
passed along, there are others to be 
read and to be preserved. The photo- 
graphic magazine that is well edited 
and worthy of the name, is sure to 
be in this class. The list of subjects 
published in the PHoto Era index 
for 1902 will show it to be the most 
complete and up-to-date photographic 
magazine published in this country. 
There is hardly a subject in the 
whole range of the photographic art- 
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science that is not touched upon or 
referred to there, in some way, in the 


interest of our readers. We have 
hundreds of testimonials from all 
over the world, conceding it to be 
original and unique, and a liberal edu- 
cation for the general reader to read 
its pages regularly each month. The 
art side of photography is a special 
feature of the PHoro Era. For, be- 
sides treating the subject exhaustively 
in its pages each month, the most 
beautiful half-tone pictures are an 
object lesson in themselves. 

During the coming year we shall 
maintain the same high standard that 
has always characterized the Puoro 
Era in the past, and shall adopt 
many new improvements. No one 
interested seriously in art and photog- 
raphy can afford to be without it. 
We submit that parents can well 
afford to give careful thought to the 
list of magazines that are to visit the 
home for the next twelvemonth. The 
fittest should be chosen that the 
fittest may survive. Young people 
—and old ones, as well — will not 
acquire much stability of mind on a 
mental diet of chaff. 


In German schools 
there is a_ special 
branchof knowledge 
called Heimathskunde, or home-ology. 
The object is the study of the home 
and its surroundings, and the purpose 
to guide the child, by observation, 
to acquire a knowledge of his environ- 
ment. This work is done by teachers 
who take the pupils for walks in the 
open air. They point out the places 
of interest ; buildings, shops, factories, 
museums in the city; and, in the 
country, the flora and fauna are 
objects of special study. The experi- 
ment is said to be unusually success- 
ful, and the out-of-door lessons are a 
delight to the children, as well as a 
benefit morally, physically, and in- 
tellectually to all concerned. With 
the added help of photography, we 
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submit that the benefits accruing 
from this form of instruction would 
be very much enhanced. The pic- 
tures taken by the children, after 
the PHooro Era method, would fix 
their attention and help to cultivate 
their powers of observation as no 
other educational appliance could 
possibly do. 


Boston The salon exhibition of pho- 
Salon tographs provided by the 

Photographers’ Association 
of New England, at the Mechanics 
Fair, from Sept. 22 to Nov. 1, 
is one of the finest exhibitions ever 
shown Boston. The pictures 
form part of a recent convention ex- 
hibit, held at Copley Hall, Boston, 
and comprise contributions from 
nearly every country in Europe. 
It is, perhaps, the most representa- 
tive exhibit of actual professional 
photography from Europe ever shown 
in this country. Such names as the 
Hoffmeisters of Hamburg, Lehnert 
of Berlin, Dubreuil of France, Meg- 
den and Soladornikoff of Russia, Dr. 
Reiss and F. Boissonnas of Switzer- 
land, Hamnquist Flodin of 
Sweden, Anderson of Norway, Crooke 
of Scotland, Werner of Ireland, 
Beguin of Belgium, Gonsalez of 
Mexico, Topley and Ray of Canada, 
and a host of others appear in the 
foreign catalogue and lend distinc- 
tion to the exhibit. 

The credit for this remarkable 
show is largely due to the enterprise, 
intelligence, and well-directed energy 
of Charles W. Hearn, the President of 
the New England Photographers’ 
Association. By his own unaided 
efforts, he has succeeded in bringing 
together for the first time in this coun- 
try, a collection of pictures interna- 
tional in character, and of great 
educational value. 

It will enable those fortunate 
enough to see them to compare and 
to realize, not only the actual con- 
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ditions of photography in foreign 
lands, but also how modern the art 
of photography itself is. 

The photograph and its predeces- 
sor, the daguerreotype, are of such 
recent date that people need not be 
very old in order to remember when 
they were not. 

The Photographers’ Association of 
New England has rendered a dis- 
tinct service to the cause of photo- 
graphic art by affording the public 
an opportunity to see these beautiful 
specimens. 


Artistic | The demand for artistic 
Mounts mounts is rapidly increas- 

ing. The supply of rich 
and varied colorsin the Puoro Era 
office, and which we call attention to 
elsewhere in our advertising pages, is 
taxed to the utmost. Double mount- 
ing is no longer a fad, but a recog- 
nized want among artistic workers ; 
and no photographer who aspires to 
do good work can afford to be with- 
out them. William Morris gives a 
note of warning when he says we 
must be moderate in the use of 
colors. We may go along the scale 
from light to bright, to deep and 
rich, but soberness of tone is always 
necessary. Fine color is always 
pleasing and inspiring. But the aim 
in color should always be to secure 
pure, clear tones, and harmony 
throughout. Some advanced 
structors use a scheme of colors to 
represent musical tones — because 
there is recognized in color a power 
to express feeling as well as form. 
Artistic mounts lend to photo- 
graphs the very touch of color and 
feeling that the single monochrome 
is lacking in. We give ten of these 
large sheets, in selected assortments, 
sent postage free, and a full sub- 
scription for one yearto PHoro Era, 
for $1.50. Better send in your sub- 
scription or renewal at once. You 
will never regret it. 
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and stereoscope. 
North British. 1852. 


Binocular vision 
Sir David Brewster. 
17: 165-204. 

Binocular vision, theory of images on 
transparent media and the stereomonoscope. 
C.J. W., Jr. J. Franklin Inst. 1860. 70: 
325-36. 

Description of the stereomonoscope. J. 
Franklin Inst. 1858. 66; 

History and geography with stereopticon. 
M. H. Paddock. J. Educa. 1898! 47: 
132-33. 

New form for reversible stereoscope. W. 
Le. C. Stevens. Amer. J. Science. 1882. 
123: 22629; J. Franklin Inst. 1882. 
113: 364-67. 

Ona method of producing stereographs 
by hand. C. N. Rood. Amer. J. Science. 


50-57. 


1861. 81: 71-74. 

On an improvement in the lenticular 
stereoscope. E. Emerson. Amer. J. 
Science. 1861. 82: 403-07. 

On some stereoscopic experiments. O. 
N. Hood. Amer. J. Science. 1862. 84: 
199-202. 

Photo-stereoscope field glass.  Scient. 
Amer. Supp. 1897. 43: 17868. 

Physiology of binocular vision. A. 
Claudet. Art J. 1867. 19: 49-51, 73-75. 


Some aids to the study of stereoscopic 
vision. J.Jastrow. Science. New series. 
1898. 7: 615-22. 

Stereoscope. Robert Hunt. Art J. 
8: 118-20. 


1856. 


Stereoscope. L. Art. J. 1857. 9: 29. 

Stereoscope. Dublin Univ. 1857. 49: 
594-607. 

Stereoscope. Eclectic Rev. 1859. Ilo: 
38.46. 

Stereoscope. Godey. i852. 45: 340- 
43. 

Stereoscope. House Words. 1854. 8: 
37-42. 

Stereoscope. W. Le C. Stevens. Pop. 
Sci. Mo. 1882.' 21: 37-53, 197-205. 


Stereoscope and its applications. C. F. 
Hines: J. Franklin Inst. 1887. 123: 
398-408 ; 425-41. 

Stereoscope and its improvements. Rob- 
ert Hunt. Art J. 1858. 10: 305-06. 
Stereoscope and the stereograph. 
Holmes. Atlantic. 1859. 3: 738-48. 

Stereoscope and vision by optic diver- 
gence. W.LeC. Stevens. Amer. J. Science. 
1881. 122: 358-62, 443-51. 

Stereoscopic phenomenon. Stero. Recrea- 
tive Science. 1860. 1: 167. 

Sun-painting and. sun-sculpture. 
Holmes. Atlantic. 1861. 8: 13-29. 

Theory of stereoscope. W. Le C. Ste- 
vens. J. Franklin Inst. 1882. 114: 279-87. 

Wonders of stereoscope. Eclectic Mag. 
1857. 41: 372-84. 


O. W. 
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Word on the stereoscope. Leisure Hour. 


1858. 7: 346-49. 


Studios and | Por- 


traiture. 


Barhydt, J. A. 

387. Crayon portraiture. 

Scovill. 
Bolas, Thomas. 

388. Photographic studio, a guide to its 
construction, design, and selection of a 
locality. 1895. N.Y. Scovill. 

Duchochois, P. C. 

389. Lighting in photographic studios. 
1893. N. Y. Scovill. (Scovill pho- 
tographic series, no. 44.) 

Estabrooke, E. M. 


1892. N. Y. 


390. Photography in the studio and in 
the field. 238 pp. 1887. N.Y. An- 
thony. (Anthony’s series, no. 20.) 


Gaffield, Thomas. 
391. Glass for the studio and dark room. 
1876. Phil. Benerman. 
Heighway, William. 


392. Esthetics of photography; being 
hints on posing and lighting the sitter. 
1889. Lond. Piper. 

393. Practical portrait photography. 
1876. Lond. Piper. 

Inglis, James. 
394. Artistic lighting; to which is 


added At Home portraiture, by F. Dun- 


das Todd. Ed. 2. tgoo. Chicago. 
Photo-Beacon Co. 
Lothrop, Bertha M. 
395. Indoor photography,  flash-light 
studies of child subjects. 4o pp. 1896. 
N.Y. Anthony. 


Pritchard, H. Baden. 


396. Photographic studios of Europe. 
1882. Lond. Piper. N. Y. Anthony. 


(Anthony’s series, no. 10.) 
Robert, J. 


397. Portrait and flash-light photogra- 
phy. 1892. Lond. Hazell. 


Robinson, H. P. 
398. Picture making in the studio. N. 
Y.Scovill. (Scovill photographic series 
no. 42.) 
399. Studio and what to doin it. 
Lond. Low. 
Salmon, Percy R. 
joo. Home portraiture for amateur pho- 
tographers, by Richard Penlake. 1899. 
Lond. Gill. 
Todd, F. Dundas. 
jot. Amateur 
Photo-Beacon. 
Wallace, J. Russell. 


1594. 


portraiture. Chicago. 


402. Artistic posing for photographers. 
1899. Chicago. Photo-Beacon. 
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Periodical articles. 

Are we a two-faced people? T. Donnelly. 
Leslie’s W. 1897. 85: 394. 

Art in portrait photography. Rupert 
Hughes. Cosmopolitan. 1898. 26: 
123-34. 

Carte de visite. All the Year. 1862. 7: 
165-68. 

Getting good pictures of children. E. B. 
Core. Ladies’ Home Jour., Feb., 1898. 

Home portraiture. Scient. Amer. Supp. 
1898. 46: 19097-98. 

Photographic portraiture. Once a Week. 
1863. 8: 148-50. 

Photographing children at home. I. Por- 
ter, Jr. Ladies’ Home Jour., Dec., 1808. 
16s. 35; 

Silhouettes and shadow pictures. E. M. 
Colson. Munsey. 1898. 20: 288-94. 

Some tricks of photographers. Munsey. 
1898. 19: 313-14. 

Study in black. C. B. Moore. Outing. 
1891. 19: 29-32. 

Submarine photography, see Ex- 

posure. 


Surveying, Photo- 
graphic. 


Deville, E. 
403. Photographic surveying. 1895. 
Lond. Low. 

Reed, Lieut. H. A. 
404. Photography applied to surveying. 

1889. N.Y. Wiley. 

Periodical articles. 

Bridges-Lee photo-theodolite. Scient. Amer. 
Supp. 1897. 44: 18228. 

Photo-surveying. Engineering Mag. 1808. 
15: 310-11. Public Opinion. 1898. 24: 
592. 

Phototopography. J. A. Flemer. Science, 
new series. 1895. 2: 152-54. 


Photographic surveying. Engineering Mag. 
1899. 18: 439-40. Nature. 1899. 57: 
563-64. 

Surveying and reconnoitering work of the 
Russian engineers by the photographic 
method. Scient.Amer.Supp. 1g00. 50: 
20603-04. 

Talbotype, see Negative processes. 

Tannin process, see Negative proc- 

esses. 

Telectroscope, see Physics. 

Telephotography, see Physics. 

Toning, see Positive processes with 

silver. 

Transparencies, see Positive proc- 

esses, general; Magic Lantern. 


Trick Photography. 


Chatwood, A. B. 
405. New Photography. 1896. Lond. 
Downey. 
Hopkins, Albert A. 
406. Magic stage illusions and scientific 
diversions. 1897. Lond. Low. 
Schnauss, Hermann. 
407. Photographic pastimes. 1891. 
Lond. _Iiliffe. 
Uranium printing, see Positive proc- 
esses with iron, etc. 
Wastes, see Chemistry. 
Waxed paper process, see Negative 
processes. 
Wet plates, see Negative processes. 
Woodburytype, see Photo-mechanical 
printing processes. 
X-ray photography, see Radiogra- 
phy. 
Zincography, see Photo-mechanical 
printing processes. 
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